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The greatest and most scholarly work on the 
History of the Ancient World. 


The Passing of the Empires (Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Persia and Medea), ss0 B. C. to 330 B. C. 
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Prof. Angelo Heilprin, Prof. Fridtjof Nansen, Dr. J. Scott Keltie, and F.C. Selous. With 488 Illus- 
trations. Edited by HuGH Rosert MILL, D.Sc. 8vo. Cloth, 1,088 pages. 

This is a convenient volume for the intelligent general reader and the library which presents expert summaries of the results of 
geographical science throughout the world at the present time. The book contains nearly five hundred illustrations and maps which 
have been specially prepared. It is designed to present in the compact limits of a single volume an authoritative conspectus of the 
science of geography and the conditions of the countries at the end of the nineteenth century. 
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By Prof. JoserpH Le Conte. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 

The work of Darwin on the derivation of species and the descent of man awakened a new interest in the lower animals, and fur- 
nished additional evidence of their close kinship with ourselves. A fresh field of study was thus opened up, embracing the likenesses 
and differences of action as well as structure found throughout the animal kingdom. In this work Professor Le Conte gives us, in 
his well-known, clear and simple style and with the aid of numerous illustrations, an interesting outline of these similarities and 
variations of function as displayed among the various classes of animals from the lowest to the highest, man included. 
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tamo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, so cents. 

e ° e “*Maxwell Gray is one of the most finished, thoughtful, artistic, 
A History of American Privateers and satisfying novelists of the day. Whatever she dues is dis- 
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—New York Mail and Express. 
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American. By HOWARD C. HILLEGAS. With illustrations. 12mo. 
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Assistant Professor of Sociology, Mass. Institute of Tech 
nology Crown 8vo, Cloth. 650 pages, with 85 Maps and Being Recollections of the First Four Years of my Sea Life. 
235 Portrait Types. With a Supplementary Bibliography of By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G S., author of ‘‘The Cruise of 
nearly 2,000 Titles, separately bound in cloth (178 pages), the ‘Cachalot’ "’ and “* Idylls of the Sea "’ Illustrated. Uni- 
$6.00. form edition. 1ramo. Cloth, §1 so. 
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selected articles with illustrations, orni- 
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North America. The price will remain, 
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a number. Address 
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men and women who are lovers of nature and 
of outdoor study. There are no examinations, 
the aim being to adapt the work to the needs of 
the students. Opportunities are provided for 
original investigation along chosen lines. 

The course in Ornithology is conducted by Mr. 
Ralph Hoffmann. Its programme includes walk- 
ing and driving excursions to the haunts of differ- 
ent birds, talks upon the structure and habits of 
those observed, and exercises in the identifica- 
tion of unfamiliar species. To beginners in the 
study, it furnishes an introduction to the living 
birds of New England ; to persons more advanced 
in the pursuit, a new insight into the wild life 
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A _20-page Bi-monthly Illustrated Journal of 
Pacific Coast Ornithology 


Published by the Cooper Ornithological 
Club of California 


Edited by CHESTER BARLOW 


Associated with 
HARRY R. TAYLOR, HOWARD ROBERTSON 


A magazine of western bird life, unique in point 
of contents and illustrated as required. Its pages 
are filled with articles of unusual interest from 
Pacific coast field workers, and the second volume 
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CLOTH. CROWN 8vo. $1.50 
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It deserves commendation for its fascinating style, and for the fund of informa- 
tion which it contains regarding the familiar and many unfamiliar animals of this 
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Elliott Coues 


ITH extreme regret we learn of the death of Dr. Elliott 
¥ Coues, at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, on 
Christmas Day, after a grave operation performed De- 
cember 6. Dr. Coues died in the harness, as a more 
or less direct result from overwork, after a life of such phenomenal 
activity in the fields of science and literature that we have space for 
little more than an outline of his career. 

Elliott Coues was born at Portsmouth, N. H., on September g, 
1842. In 1853 his family moved to Washington, D. C., where he 
was educated at the Jesuit Seminary and Columbian University, 
graduating from the latter in 1861 as A.B., and in 1863 as M.D. 
In this year he was appointed assistant‘ surgeon in the United 
States Army and ordered to Arizona. After ten years’ service at 
various posts he accepted, in 1873, the position of surgeon and nat- 
uralist of the United States Northern Boundary Survey from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Rocky mountains. After two years’ 
field work he returned to Washington to prepare his report, on the 
completion of which, in 1876, he was made secretary and naturalist 
to the United States Geological and Geographical Survey of the 
Territories, a position he held for the ensuing four years, the 
period of his greatest scientific activity. In 1877 he was elected to 
fill the Chair of Anatomy in the National Medical College in Wash- 
ington, a professorship he held for ten years. 

In 1880 Dr. Coues was ordered to the western frontier, but he 
had become so deeply engaged in scientific work that he resigned 
from the army and returned to Washington, where he resided for 
the remainder of his life. 

Doctor Coues’ first contribution to ornithology was ‘ A Monograph 
of the Tringee of North America,’ a paper of thirty-five pages, pub- 
lished in the proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences for 
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1861. The same volume contained his ‘ Notes on the Ornithology of 
Labrador,’ gathered during a summer excursion in 1860. 

These papers, written at the age of eighteen, might appear to- 
day, in spite of their author’s youth and the great advances 
which have occurred in the science of ornithology, as creditable 
productions of an experienced ornithologist. Without attempting 
to present a list of the rapidly increasing number of Doctor 
Coues’ ornithological papers, we may state that from 1861 to 1884 his 
contributions to the literature of ornithology numbered about 350 titles, 
including many extended papers and some eight separately published 
volumes. 

The last named date concluded Doctor Coues’ activity in ornithol- 
ogy for an interval of about twelve years, a period in which he was 
largely occupied with editorial work on the Century Dictionary, and 
with the production of fully annotated editions of the travels of Lewis 
and Clarke, Zebulon Pike, and other early explorers; but about 1895 
Doctor Coues manifested a new interest in ornithology, and at that time 
began to prepare a third edition of his ‘ Key to North American Birds,’ 
and it affords us great satisfaction to be able to say, on the authority of 
Mr. Dana Estes, the publisher of this work, that the manuscript was 
ready for the press several weeks before Dr. Coues’ death. 

Dr. Coues’ influence in ornithology was first widely felt on the 
publication of his ‘Key to North American Birds,’ in 1872, which, 
as a popular and authoritative handbook, was replaced only by its 
second edition, a practically new work issued in 1884,* and differing 
from the current reprint only through the absence of certain ap- 
pendices. Measured by results, this was Dr. Coues’ most valuable 
contribution to the science of ornithology; the work of a great stu- 
dent and equally great teacher, made eloquent by its author’s mar- 
velous powers of expression. It is, beyond comparison, the best book 
on general and systematic ornithology ever published, and has con- 
tributed more to the advance of American ornithology than any other 
work since the time of Audubon. 

Dr. Coues’ distinguishing characteristic, as a man, was a virility 
of mind, which forced his powers to the utmost, resulting in his 
enormous productivity, and, eventually, his premature death. 

As an ornithologist, he was eminent as an anatomist, systematist, 
nomencliator, bibliographer, and biographer. Doubtless his peers 
exist in any of these branches of the science of birds, but one 
searches in vain for another individual who might claim to be his 
equal in all; and this deliberate estimate of his rank places Elliott 
Coues foremost among ornithologists. — F. M. C. 


*The accompanying photograph of Dr. Coues was taken just prior to the publication of this 
work, and represents him in his prime. 


Concerning Birds’ Tongues 
BY FREDERIC A. LUCAS 


Curator of Comparative Anatomy, United States National Museum 
Illustrated by the author 


HE tongue of man may be an unruly mem- 
ber, but the tongues of his furred and 
feathered relatives are under much better 

control and, in the absence of hands, serve many 
useful purposes. Every one knows how the cat laps 
milk, washes her face and combs her hair, all with her tongue ; every 
one has seen a Duck investigating a puddle, and some have seen a 
Flicker probing the depths of an ant-hill. It may have occurred to 
the observer that in each case there must be some device whereby the 
tongue is fitted for the work to be done, and it is plain that the tongue 
of the Duck should be quite different from that of the Woodpecker, 
since they are used for very different pur- 
poses. But unless one has actually in- 
vestigated, he might not suspect how very 
unlike their tongues are, nor how com- 
plicated is that of the common Duck, be- 
ing, as it is, a sort of combined rake and 
strainer. Neither, without some little 
study, would one suspect the many kinds 
of tongues found among birds and the cu- 
rious modifications they present. 

All, or nearly all, of these modifica- 
tions probably have more or less to do 
with obtaining or manipulating food, al- 
though, to tell the truth, it has to be as- 
sumed that this is the case more from 
the apparent fitness of the organ for that 
purpose than from any actual observa- 
tions on the subject. Not that every bird 
has a remarkable tongue, for the great 
majority of our small perchers have rather 
commonplace tongues adapted for general 
rather than special purposes, and there- 
fore constructed on the same general plan. A tongue of this type is 
rather thin, slightly hollowed, and frayed out a little towards the tip, 
like the tongue of the Connecticut Warbler, which may be taken as 
the type of tongue possessed by the great majority of Warblers and 


(5) 


THE FLICKER 


TONGUES OF RINGED-NECKED DUCK 
(a), RED-BREASTED MERGANSER (0). 
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small birds whose diet consists largely of insects. Strictly insectiv- 
orous birds, such as Swifts, Swallows and Goatsuckers, have a some- 
what different tongue,— soft, fleshy, and beset, particularly about the 
base, with numerous small backwardly directed points, whose office 
is apparently to facilitate the downward career of food. That these 
birds, so different in structure, as birds go, and members of families 
so far apart in the bird world, should have similar tongues, seems 
to indicate that the shape of the tongue bears a relation to 
the character of the food, and gives no hint of correspond- 
ing relationship between the birds themselves. 

The more exclusively granivorous birds have another 
style of tongue,—smooth, thick, fleshy and but little frayed 
at the tip,—atongue which no doubt is useful for hold- 
ing and husking minute seeds, while the little scoop-like crosssit 
tongues of Goldfinches and Crossbilis must be still more a 

z HORNED LARK 
serviceable for such purposes. 

The tongue of our common Goldfinch is furthermore 
beset about its edge with little hard points, and while 
these would add to its usefulness in gathering the fine 
seeds of thistles, yet, as thistles are only available for a 
part of the year, it is hardly probable that such a special 
modification is for such limited use, this being one of the 


cases where it is easier to make the theory fit part of the 
THE LiTrLe facts than it is to make the facts conform to the theory. 
scoon OF THE My friend Mr. William Palmer has, however, offered a 


GOLDFINCH : ‘ 
suggestion that seems to fit the case pretty well, calling 


attention to the fine, almost pasty condition of food found in the 
gullet of the Goldfinch, and suggesting that the small, hard points 
play a part in grinding up little seeds and reducing them to pulp. 

If we go back to the simple tongue with which we started, 
stretch it out and feather it more deeply, we will have the pattern 
of tongue that prevails among the Orioles; or if we curve the thin 
edges upwards and inwards until they meet, we will have a little 
tube, such as is found among the Sunbirds and Honey-suckers. 
In order that such a tongue may really suck, it is, of course, nec- 
essary to create a vacuum at its back, and the muscles of the tongue 
are so arranged that this can be done, the back of the tongue being 
depressed, while the front or middle portion is in contact with the 
roof of the mouth. Some of the American Honey-creepers (Cereda), 
for example, have an interesting modification of this suctorial tongue, 
the front portion being deeply cleft and the thin edges split and 
rolled inward to form two hollow brushes. These may either dip 
up liquid, or draw it inward by capillary attraction, while they are 
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certainly useful for catching minute insects. The tongues of some 
of the Australian and Hawaiian Honey-suckers are even more com- 
plicated, ending in four little spiral brushes instead of two. 


b { re } 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE BRUSHY TONGUE 
a, Connecticut Warbler; 4, Australian Honey-sucker ; 


¢, American Honey-creerer; d@, Australian Friar Bird ; 
¢, Tip of Tongue of Honey-creeper 


Still another kind of tubular tongue is found in the Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, or, for that matter in all Hummingbirds 
so far examined, each half of the very long and very deeply cleft 
tongue being edged on the outer side with the thinnest imaginable 
membrane, which curls inward to form a delicate tube.. : 

Now, since the Honey-creepers, the Honey-suckers 
and the Hummingbirds all have tubular tongues, it is 
natural to suppose that they use them for sucking the 
nectar of flowers, and yet, so far as actual knowledge 
goes, the food of these birds consists principally of minute 
insects and spiders, which goes to show that in mat- 
ters pertaining to natural history a little observation is 
much better than a great deal of theory. 

Theory may, perhaps, be right in ascrib- 

) nema ing the little pitchfork. the Chickadee car- 
ries by way of a tongue to the fact that 

THE CHICKADEE’s Such a thing would be useful for prying 

eis insects and their eggs out of chinks in the 
bark of trees, but it is difficult even for theory to explain 
why some birds have just such tongues as they do: why, 
for example, the big-billed Toucan should have a tongue 
very much like a long, loose feather, or that of the Pen- 
guin should be made up of long spines. Perhaps when 
the habits of these birds are better known we may see the : 

° ‘ THE PENGUINS 
reasons for the shapes of their tongues, and the spiny RAKE 
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tongue of the Penguin may be very serviceable for catching or holding 
small crustaceans and fishes. 

Before going farther it may be well to glance for a moment at 
the seven or eight little bones forming the hyoid, or framework on 
which the tongue is built, and to which are attached the muscles 
that move it. The two foremost of these little bones, often so closely 
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united as to appear one, are imbedded in the body of the tongue 
itself, together with the single bone to which they are attached, 
while the hindmost pair curl up around the back of the skull, and 
from the varying proportions of these bones we can tell something 
of the manner in which and extent to which the tongue is used. If 
the foremost bones are long the tongue is long, if they are stout the 
tongue is thick and fleshy, as in the Ducks, and if they are almost 
wanting, as in the Cormorants, then there is no tongue to speak of. 
The hindmost bones determine the extent to which the tongue can 
be protruded: if they are long the tongue is very extensile, if they 
are short it is but little so. In the Hummingbirds these epibran- 
chials, as they are called, run back over the skull, meet one another, 
and extend forward side by side to the very base of the bill. It 
might be thought that this marked the utmost limit of length at- 
tainable, but some of the Woodpeckers manage to exceed this, some- 
times, as in the Downy Woodpecker, by curling the ends of the 
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hyoid around the right eyeball, and sometimes, as in the Flicker, by 
letting the bones run forward into the nostril and thence to the tip 
of the bill. The Woodpeckers thus obtain the longest and most ex- 
tensible tongues found among birds, and, as these tongues are used 
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for spearing grubs in their burrows or coaxing ants out of their 
nests, the tips are peculiarly modified, as well as the hindmost part 
of the tongue. In such active grub-hunting birds as the Hairy and 
Downy Woodpeckers the tongue tip is made into a many-barbed 
spear, for all the world like the spears and arrrows in use among 
tha natives of the Solomon Islands. 

The Flicker, on the other hand, which uses its tongue like a 

probe, has only one or two little barbs, at: the very tip, and relies 
mainly on gluing ants and other small game to his tongue 
by the very viscid saliva secreted by the large salivary glands. 
All Woodpeckers, however, with which we are acquainted 
have the upper surface of the tongue thickly beset with 
minute, horny points, directed backward. The Sap-sucker has 
no barbs on the tip of the tongue, but instead a little brush; 
moreover, this bird has the shortest, least extensible tongue 
of all Woodpeckers, and must long ago have given up spear- 
ing grubs fora living. It is something of a question whether 
the little brush is used for swabbing up sap, or whether it 
serves to direct the sap from the little pits where it ac- 
cumulates into the bird’s mouth. The former use seems the 
most probable, as those who have watched the Sap-suckers 
closely tell us that the tongue is moved rapidly backward 
and forward. 

From what has just been said, it can readily be seen that yue srusn 
among Woodpeckers, the relations between food and tongue OF THE 
are very clear, and we may be pretty sure that whenever — 
we come upon an odd-appearing tongue there is, did we but know 
it, some trick of taking or manipulating food to account for it. And 
it is suggested that the readers of Birp-LorE improve every oppor- 
tunity to carefully observe the manner in which even the commonest 
birds take their food, in order to throw all possible light upon the 
reasons for the many shapes of birds’ tongues. 


A Note on the Economic Value of Gulls 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With photographs from nature by the author 


F the inhabitants of our Gulf States had believed that 
Egrets were as valuable to them alive, as they know 
Turkey Buzzardsa nd Black Vultures to be, they would, 

doubtless, never have permitted their destruction. 
Similarly, we think that if the services rendered by 
Gulls were fully appreciated, the birds would be pro- 
tected by a sentiment as strong as that which pre- 

serves the Buzzards. 

It is possible that the day may come when a bird’s beauty will be a 
sufficient reason for its existence ; but in the meantime we must base our 
appeals for bird protection on more materia] grounds if we would hope 
to have them effectual. 

In pleading the cause of the Gulls, therefore, we will not mention 
the accompanying picture of the birds with their young, beautiful as it is, 


KITTIWAKES AND YOUNG ON NESTS 
Bird Rock, Gulf St. Lawrence, July 26, 1898 
for we realize that with the millinery collector it would only create a de- 
sire to visit a locality wers Gulls are evidently so tame that they could 
be killed with ease; but we would call particular attention to the ap- 
parently uninteresting photograph which follows it. 
This photograph was made in the lower bay of New York harbor on 
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February 20, 1896, under conditions which prohibited technical success. 
It serves very well, however, to give an idea of the number of Gulls— 
Herring Gulls with a comparatively small number of Black-backs— 
which at that time were attracted to the vicinity by the refuse which each 
day at high tide was dumped upon the waters by the scows of the street- 
cleaning department. The Gulls had gathered to feed upon the animal 
and vegetable matter deposited. On this occasion eleven scows were 
dumping, and over the wake of each one fluttered a throng of birds 
similar to that shown in the picture. 

No more impressive object lesson in the value of Gulls as scaven- 
gers could be imagined; and no one convinced of the services rendered 
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by these birds throughout our coast-line and on many of the interior 
lakes and rivers, could, for a moment, doubt the importance of protect- 
ing them. 

But in place of Gull protection we are having Gull destruction. 
Gulls, in whole or part, have become fashionable, and Gulls’ wings, 
breasts, heads, bodies and entire skins are worn on hats in countless 
numbers. 

It is stated that in a fire which destroyed the millinery taxidermist 
establishment of William L. Wilson, at Wantagh, L. I., on November 
22, 1899, no less than 10,000 Gulls’ skins were consumed ; and these 
figures doubtless represent only a fraction of the number handled during 
the year. 

If the birds remain fashionable the demand for them will, of course, 
be supplied, with a resulting loss to man which, perhaps, we may 
realize when it is too late. 


For Teachers and Students 


‘Bird-Lore’s’ Advisory Council 


is realized by the publication below of the names and ad- 
dresses of the ornithologists who have consented to assist 
students by responding to their requests for information. 

The list, as will be seen, contains the names of many of the 
leading ornithologists of the country, and in becoming a medium 
whereby their personal advice is made available to students, we feel 
that Birp-Lore has rendered an invaluable service to the science of 
ornithology.— Ep. 


. ‘HE plan for an ‘ Advisory Council,’ announced in our last issue, 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Avaska.— Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Arizona, Northern.— Dr. E. A. Mearns, Fort Adams, Newport, R. I. 

Arizona, Southern.— Herbert Brown, Yuma, Ariz. 

Ca.irornia.— Charles A. Keeler, Calif. Acad. Sciences, San Francisco, Calif. 

Cortorapo.— Prof. W. W. Coke, State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Col. 

Connecticut.— J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

DeLawarE.— Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 

District or Cotumspia.— Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’l Mus., Washington, D. C. 

Fioripa.— Frank M. Chapman, American Museum Natural History, New York City. 

Gerorcia.— Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Ipano.— Dr. J. C. Merrill, Army Medical Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Iturnots, Northern.— B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, Il. 

Ittinots, Southern.— Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Inp1ana.— A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

InDIAN TeRRITORY.— Prof. W. W. Cooke, State Agricultural College, Ft. Collins, Col. 

Iowa.— Paul Bartsch, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Kansas.— Prof. D. E. Lantz, Chapman, Kan. 

Lovuisiana.— Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Maine.— O. W. Knight, Bangor, Me. 

Maryianp.— F. C. Kirkwood, Box 364, Baltimore, Md. 

MassacuusetTts.— William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Micuican.— Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

Minnesota.— Dr. T. S. Roberts, 1603 Fourth avenue south, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missour!.— O. Widmann, Old Orchard, Mo. 

Montana.— Prof. M. J. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

Nesraska.— Prof. E. H. Barbour, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Nevapa.— Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dep't of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
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New Hampsuire.— Prof. C. M. Weed, State Agricultural College, Durham, N. H. 

New Jersey, Northern.— Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York City. 

New Jersgy, Southern.— Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New Mexico.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

New York, Eastern.— Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

New York, Northern.— Egbert Bagg, 191 Genessee street, Utica, N. Y. 

New York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

New York, Long Island.— William Dutcher, 525 Manhattan ave., New York City. 

NortH Caroiina.— Prof. T. J. Pearson, Guilford College, N.C. 

Oun10.— Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College Oberlin, Ohio. 

OxtaHoma.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dep't of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

Orecon.— Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dep’t of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.— Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Western —W. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ruopve Istanp.—J. M. Southwick, Museum Natural History, Roger Williams Park, 
Providence, R. I. 

SoutH Caroiina.— Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Texas, Northern.—J. J. Carroll, Waco, Tex. 

Texas, Southeastern.—H. P. Attwater, San Antonio, Tex. 

Texas, Western.— Dr. E. A. Mearns, Fort Adams, Newport, R. I. 

Utan.— Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont.— Dr. F. H. Knowlton, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Vireinia.— Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I street, Washington, D. C. 

WaAsHINGTON.— Samuel F. Rathbun, Seattle, Wash. 

West Vircinia.— Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I street, Washington, D.C. 

Wisconsin.— H. Nehrling, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wyominc.— Dr. Mortimer Jesurun, Douglas, Wyo. 


CANADA 


British CotumpBia.— John Fannin, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 
Manitopa.— Ernest Seton-Thompson, 144 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

New Brunswicx.— Montague Chamberlain, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nova Scotia.— Harry Piers, ‘Stanyan,’ Northwest Arm, Halifax, N.S. 

Ontario, Eastern.— James H. Fleming, Rush Road, Toronto, Ont. 

Ontario, Western.—T. MclIlwraith, Hamilton, Ont. 

Quesec.—E. D. Wintle, 189 St. James street, Montreal, Can. 


MEXICO 


E, W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WEST INDIES 


C. B. Cory, 160 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


On Methods in Teaching Ornithology at 
Oberlin College 


BY LYNDS JONES 


Instructor in Zoédlogy in Oberlin College 


HIS article has not to do with ideal methods in teach- 
ing people about birds. Ideal methods presuppose 
ideal conditions, which cannot be expected if the 
subject be taught as a part of a large college cur- 
riculum and as a part of the teacher’s work. The 
subjoined remarks will therefore be rather an expla- 

nation of the methods employed under the conditions named than as 
a statement of what the writer hopes that he may some time be able 
to realize. 

There are taught, in Oberlin College, three courses in orni- 
thology. The beginning course, which meets for recitation three 
times a week during the spring term, aims at'a general introduction 
to the subject, with special stress laid upon field familiarity with a 
limited number of the more common local species as a basis for 
further study. The advanced course, with two meetings a week for 
recitation, undertakes economic and philosophic studies, which require 
original field work. A course is also offered in the summer school, 
which meets five times a week for eight weeks, designed for teachers 
and others who have little or no previous acquaintance with birds, 
but who desire to teach the subject to children. The methods em- 
ployed in each of these courses may now be discussed separately. 

Until the advent of Mr. Frank M. Chapman’s ‘ Handbook’ made 
the use of a text-book possible, the work in the beginning course was 
wholly given in lectures. With that book as a text for the syste- 
matic part of the work, a much larger opportunity for lectures upon 
habits and field characteristics was afforded, 

This course is introduced by a brief history of ornithology and a 
statement of present day activities, showing where effort may be 
profitably directed, This brief history is followed by a careful 
scrutiny of the content of ornithology, indicating the bird’s place in 
nature structurally, and its economic importance. After a brief notice 
of migration and distribution, the real subject is entered upon in the 
study of the orders as a basis for the study of species. A thorough 
drill wpon the names and characteristics of each of the seventeen 
orders of North American birds is followed by a somewhat less rig- 
orous drill upon the minor divisions of the orders as illustrated by 
the common local species of each, except the Passerine birds, which 
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are reserved for special study later. This drill upon mere names and 
characteristics is accompanied by the exhibition of specimens, by 
field study where possible, and by personal reminiscences of habits 
in general, but even then savors of mathematical formule, and is 
little to the taste of most students. One may ask why it might not 
then better be omitted. It is the drudgery of the subject, and must 
therefore come some time. Without a thorough knowledge of the orders, 
which form the most natural divisions of the whole class of birds, 
artificial keys and other helps would be well nigh out of the question. 
Experience has shown that this drill is the best preparation for the 
work that follows. 

In the study of the Passerine group attention is concentrated 
upon habits and characteristics of the common local species of each 
family, using these species to illustrate and fix the family characterist- 
ics. In this study special stress is laid upon peculiarities of color, 
habits, environment and song, as aids to the determination of the 
species. Here field work is essential to any correct knowledge of 
the species, and much time and effort is expended in the field. This 
field work is the surest test of the student’s ornithological ability 
and perseverance. Most students enter upon the work with a hazy 
picture or image of a generalized bird and with a few generalized bird- 
songs in mind, without the slightest conception of the largeness of the 
subject and of the training necessary before the panorama of pass- 
ing forms and the medleyof voices can be resolved into the individuali- 
ties of the bird world. It is therefore a common experience for even the 
more able students to definitely decide, after the first few trips afield, 
that there is nothing in the subject for them! I am glad to put 
on record that in every case where the student has stuck to the 
work to the end he has come out of it an enthusiastic ornithologist. 
It must needs be so. 

The field work begins during the first week of the term— 
about April ro—and continues to the end. As an aid to learning 
the names of the birds, each student keeps a ‘day-book’ of the 
work in which the vernacular names of the birds seen are correctly 
written, and a field-book in which the names cf all the birds seen on the 
individual trips are written, this constituting the list for the day. 
This mechanical repetition of the names is a great help in fixing 
them in the memory. 

The value of the field work to the individual student is in 
inverse ratio to the number of persons participating in any one 
trip, both on account of numbers and on account of divided atten- 
tion. The difficulty can be partly overcome by divisions and sub- 
divisions of the class to the limit of time and endurance of the 
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teacher, by the kindly aid of some self-sacrificing ornithological 
friend, and by encouraging individual work in the few who can 
profit by it. But even with all these aids it is a real difficulty, which 
grows with the class and with the growing interest of the public. 
We may be heartily glad that such difficulties arise now, indicating, 
as they do, that the time is approaching when the force of those 
capable of giving instruction will be sufficient to meet the demand. 

During this term of study the field work is largely done during 
the early morning hours—4:30 to 6:30 a. M. It is not only the 
best time of the day to study birds, but is practically the only time 
available, with the other work which must be done. Either one 
forenoon or one afternoon each week is usually available for class 
field work, and this time is utilized by any who find the early 
morning work too debilitating. But it is a poor substitute. Better 
field work is done if the men and women do their work at sepa- 
rate times. Strange, but true! The teacher reserves two morn- 
ings out of the six for private field work in preparation for the class 
field work. 

With such a limit of time made necessary by the sub-divisions 
of the class, field study taken alone could not accomplish the task 
of teaching the student many species. As a further aid, skins of 
about ninety species are identified by each student, with the book 
in hand. Here the importance of exactness in description of color, 
form and proportions are brought into prominence, and many wrong 
impressions corrected. The bird ‘in hand’ is a revelation of things 
unsuspected in the makeup of a bird. Some one will ask, Where 
did you get all those skins? They are a damaged lot that was 
about to be thrown away as unfit for the cabinet, but serve the pur- 
poses of identification admirably. Thus no demand was created for 
the slaughter of more birds. None have ever been killed to furnish 
skins for this work. The finished list of skins identified comprises 
the name of the order, family, genus, species, and sub-species, if 
such, and the vernacular name. 

In the two-hour advanced course the student is introduced to the 
many problems which the subject affords, with suggestions of methods 
for their solution. Topics are assigned for special original work in- 
volving the use of literature as well as original field work, and the 
results obtained are presented to the class in a finished paper. The 
Story of the Birds, by James Newton Baskett, published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., is used as a guide to the class-room work, supplemented 
by lectures and outside reading. Where possible each student studies 
the breeding habits of some one or more species by watching the 
process from the beginning of the nest to the time when the young 
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are able to leave it. Some attention is also given to the study of 
pterylosis and its bearing upon classification. While the field work 
is largely individual and independent of the teacher, the students are 
given just enough personal supervision to minimize mistakes in 
identification and observation. 

The course offered in the summer school is arranged for 22 
hours’ work each week for the term of eight weeks, a large part of 
that time being spent in the field with the birds, the sole object of 
the field work being to acquaint the student with the more common 
local species by a system of comparisons of the different species. 
Hence, all field work must be done under the personal supervision 
of the teacher until each student has acquired a speaking acquaint- 
ance with at least thirty species, which requires rather more than 
two-thirds of the term for the majority of the class. At the close of 
this period the average student will be fairly familiar with fifty 
species, and the most apt with seventy, with twenty others on his 
list seen once or oftener. 

Field work, without a rigid system of note keeping, would re- 
sult in careless work and loss of time with a class of students. It is 
undoubtedly drudgery to most, if not all, but it cannot be avoided. 
There is a golden mean between packing the note-book and trying 
to pack the memory, but one could not expect the beginner to find 
it. During the first week of the summer study the note-book wiil 
grow rapidly with descriptions of pattern of colors, song, flight, 
habits, food, comparisons with other similar species, and anything 
else which will help in retaining the distinguishing features of the 
species, written on the spot, in a scratch book. At the close of the 
day these are copied into a permanent journal of the day, and 
the names of all the species seen are entered into a daily ‘‘check 
book ’—a quadrille-ruled note-book dated at the top, with a line for 
weather, one for start and return, one for locality where the work 
was done. In the squares, on a level with the name of each species, 
and under the date, abbreviations are entered indicating where the 
species was seen (town, field, woods, pasture, roadside, pond or 
stream, etc.), about how many seen, whether singing or silent, 
whether molting or not. For a time the local geographical distribu- 
tion of each species is given special attention, so that time may not 
be wasted in looking in impossible places for certain species. 

During the last two weeks of the term of study, the students are 
expected to pursue their field work largely independent of the 
teacher for the purpose of developing an individual method of study. 
It is unfortunate that this part of the work must come at a time 
when molting is well under way, so that perplexing patterns of dress. 
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are frequently met with, while few or imperfect songs are heard. 
But it is excellent drill! 

The museum affords a perpetual refuge for the confused ones, 
and is often a great help in straightening out difficulties. Each bird 
seen in the field is exhibited before the class and comments made 
upon it. A part of the work of this term is recitation upon each 
of the species seen at any time during the term. This serves to 
bring to a focus one’s mental picture of the species. 

During favorable weather the field work is distributed over two 
mornings and two afternoons, and either a whole day excursion to 
some especially favored spot or a third afternoon. Four such 
all-day excursions are arranged during the term. The morning work 
occupies the two hours between 4:30 and 6:30 a. M., the afternoon 
work from 2:30 to 7:30 Pp. M. The four morning hours count for 
larger results numerically than the fifteen afternoon hours, but the 
contrast afforded is useful. The all-day excursions give the needed 
contrasts of the different hours of the whole day, while furnishing 
the means of comparing the fauna of fields and roadsides with woods 
and thickets. Streams, ponds and Lake Erie are visited, where 
many water frequenting species are seen. 

At the last exercise of the class each student submits the results 
of the term’s work in a paper, which gives the local geographical 
distribution of each species seen, representations or descriptions of 
the manner of flight, the food, the song, habits as far as noticed, 
and nests and eggs of such species as have been found nesting. All 
this is taken from the note-book, of course. 

The total number of species seen by the class during this term’s 
work exceeds go. Of these fully 70 will be seen satisfactorily, 
giving opportunity for study. Individual field work will swell the 
list of species well seen just in the proportion that the field work 
is done with keen interest and discrimination. There is no better 
illustration than this term’s work of what can be accomplished éven 
in the heated term of summer. He who pursues the study of the 
birds at this time will be sure to meet with many pleasant sur- 
prises. 


Every-Day Study of Birds for Busy People, Including a 
Method of Recording Observations 


BY W. H. C,. PYNCHON 


Instructor in Natural History, Trinity College 


Mm OW often you hear somebody say, ‘‘I would like 

} very much to know something about birds, but I 

don’t have time to make a study of them.” It 

is to these would-be ornithologists that this little 

paper of suggestion is addressed by one who, 

during a great part of the year, has very little 

time to spare, but who, nevertheless, has made the acquaintance 
of a good many of our feathered friends. 

I live in the city of Hartford, Conn., and my home is about a 
mile from Trinity College, where I have charge of the work in 
Natural History. Of course I have the summer vacation and a 
good many hours during the term which I can devote to the study 
of birds, but it is not of these times that I wish to speak, but of 
my busy days. I generally walk between my house and the col- 
lege, through a part of the year at least. My way lies through 
old Zion Hill Cemetery, and if I choose to allow a few minutes 
more time, I can go through one or two new parks which are in 
almost my direct route. The college itself stands on a trap ridge, 
with open fields on three sides, those: to the west being largely 
meadowland. As a result of all this, I am able to see a good many 
birds as I go back and forth and to acquire a bowing acquaintance 
with many of them at a very small outlay of time. 

All winter long I hear the call of the Crows across the low- 
lands. All winter long Chickadees and occasional Kinglets spend 
their sunny days along the southern edge of the old cemetery. In 
early and late winter the Juncos flit from bush to bush, and after 
heavy snows the Meadowlarks come in, seeking food. To the high 
firs of the cemetery come the first Crow Blackbirds, and, a little 
later, the meadows west of the college are ringing with the notes 
of the Song Sparrow. So the birds come, one after another, to this 
single mile within the city limits till all the summer visitors are 
here. Slowly they leave in the autumn, till Zion Hill is again 
surrendered to the Crow, the Nuthatch, the Chickadee and the 
Downy Woodpecker. 

When I first kept a daily record of the birds, I began it with 
the determination to spend upon it no time that belonged to my 
work—simply to make. it an incidental in my every-day occupa- 
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tions, and though at times I have wavered in this path of virtue, 
still I have held to it for a great portion of the time in a fairly 
laudable manner. At first I kept the record in a laborious way of 
my own devising, but after sundry experiments I have reduced the 
method to a fairly practical basis. The method is an extension of 
that which Mr. Chapman gives in his ‘Handbook of Birds,’ and I 
take the liberty of giving it in full, in the hope that it may be of 
service to some one. 

For the purpose I get a blank book of the kind usually sold 
under the name of ‘ Record,’ with pages ru/ed and numbered ; each 
page measuring about 8x10 inches. Page No.1 I reserve for an 
index of abbreviations. Pages 2 and 3, which face each other, I 
rule off in the following manner: If the book is for the present 
year, I put at the top of page 2, ‘‘ January, 1900.” I then divide 
all of page No. 2, and the left hand half of page No. 3, into six- 
teen equal vertical columns, one for each of the first sixteen days 
of January. The right hand half of page No. 3 I leave for notes. 
Then I divide each of the sixteen columns by a fine line down the 
center. Next I hinge to the left-hand edge of page No. 2, a ‘folder’ 
of heavy paper about three inches wide and as long as the page. 
This can be folded into the book when not in use. 

Now as to the method of use. Suppose that on the first day of 
January I saw no birds of any kind. I simply leave the first column 
of page No. 2, labeled at its top ‘‘ Monday, 1st,” blank. On Tuesday 
on my way to the college I saw a Downy Woodpecker in Zion Hill 
Cemetery, I heard several Crows in the distance, and I saw five or 
six Juncos on the college grounds. I open out the folder attached 
to page No. 2, and write on it, opposite the first ruled line of the 
page, the name ‘‘Downy Woodpecker.” Now I follow the line 
across till I come to the vertical column headed ‘‘ Tuesday, 2nd.” 
In the left-hand portion I write ‘‘1” to indicate the number of 
Woodpeckers seen, and in the right-hand portion I write ‘Z.H.,” 
to indicate that it was seen on Zion Hill. Then on the folder, op- 
posite the second horizontal line, I write ‘‘Crow,” and in the corre- 
sponding left-hand portion of the column for Tuesday, 2nd, I enter 
‘*h. sev.,” to indicate that I simply Acard several, and I do not, of 
course, enter any special locality. In the same manner I enter next 
‘*Junco,” ‘*5-6,” “*C.G.” (College Grounds). 

Of course, in sixteen days, pages 2 and 3 are used up, so I 
simply rule off pages 4 and 5 in the same manner into sixteen 
columns, which will of course accommodate the remaining days of 
January, with one column to spare. In the same way I lay out 
pages 6 and 7, and 8 and 9g, for February. Inasmuch as the hori- 
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zontal lines start always at the same distance from the top of the 
page, the name ‘‘Downy Woodpecker” will always correspond with 
the first line, ‘‘Crow” with the second line, and so on, throughout 
the twelve months. As I add more varieties to the list, the folder, 
of course, becomes filled down to the bottom. I leave, however, a 
space of one and one-half inches, as I want to make a weather 
record at the foot of the column for each day. When this folder is 
thus filled, I leave a sufficient number of pages to go with it, then 
insert a second folder, and continue the list as before. My list of 
last year ran out to the fourth folder. 

The weather and the temperature are important factors to be 
reckoned with in bird observations. I think that the record at the 
bottom of the daily column can be most profitably kept by some sys- 
tem of symbols, of which a proper index should be written on the 
first page. For instance, I use Arabic numerals to indicate the 
weather, as—1. fair; 2. overcast; 3. cloudy; 4. light rain, etc., and 
Roman numerals to indicate the force of the wind, as—lI. none; 
II. light; III. strong, etc. For instance, take this record—‘‘H’f'd. 
1-3 III. N. 28°-30°.” This means that the record was made at 
Hartford, that the day was fair, later becoming cloudy, that there 
was a strong wind from the north, and that the lowest temperature 
was 28°, and the highest 30° above zero. 


DIAGRAM OF TOP AND BOTTOM OF SPECIMEN PAGE 
(Folder) ( Page) 


2. JANUARY, 1900 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY| THURSDAY 
I 2 3 4 


1. Downy Woodpecker. | Z.H. 


H’f’d. 
I 


II. N.W Il. S.E. Il. S.W. 


40°-0° ~6°-19° 250-319 


I rule my pages once a month, and, that once done, it rarely 
takes more than five minutes to make out the record of each day. 
It is easy to remember the new birds to be added to the list, while 
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a swift perusal of the names already entered will call to mind the 
old friends that have been met. The result is a complete permanent 
record for the year. The blank portion (right-hand half) of each 
right-hand page is reserved for explanatory notes concerning any 
of the entries made. 

It is often desirable to set down the markings of a strange bird 
while you are in the field, in order that you may look up the name 
in the key on your return home. There are various blanks pub- 
lished for this purpose, but I know of none simpler than the one 
gotten out by one of my students, of which I append a diagram: 


FIELD DESCRIPTION. NO 
A. C. HALL, WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 
Comparative size, Chippy, Song Sparrow, Bluebird, Robin, 
Crow, or larger 


Probable family 
ae eee 
Forehead 


oa one NOE «cus < sax ME ae eaene 
PPP Re ..Auriculars. . 


Throat 


I have gone into a rather elaborate explanation of this method in 
order that I may make myself fully understood. I am afraid that 
by so doing I have made the matter seem too difficult. My intention 
has been to show how easy it is to keep a list of the birds of every 
day, and I therefore have given a diagram of a part of a page from my 
note-book for January. It takes but a few minutes in a day, and what 
are the results? At the end of the year you have an acquaintance with 
several score of birds and their notes; you have a record of when they 
appeared, when they were most numerous and when they were last 
seen. A small letter ‘‘s” inserted in each entry will show when 
they were in song. You have incidentally a record of your where- 
abouts every day in the year, separate bird-records for special locali- 
ties, and a complete weather-record. And when, with the returning 
spring, old friends come back again, it is pleasant to know where and 
when you first saw them in previous years. 


For Boung Observers 


February Birds 


BY MORGAN ST. JOHN (aged 12) 


Grammar School, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Sy i N the morning of February 19 we went on a walk in 


Ni 


search of birds and nests. On our way to the 

swamp we saw, on one short block, sixteen 

Orioles’ nests. These nests are always hung on 

drooping branches. They look like little bags on 
the branches of elm trees. The Orioles weave their 
nests. Some of them are made from milkweed 
bark, or of moss, grass, or even of silk and thread. 

We also saw a great many Robins’ nests, which are carelessly 
built of mud and grass. The grass is on the outside, the lining is 
of mud. 

Mistress Robin is certainly a sloven housekeeper, and the cup- 
like nests are lodged in the forks of trees in such a way that a 
heavy shower or wind brings many of them to the ground. 

Crows’ nests are built usually in evergreens. We saw them in 
swamp maples. One of these was about thirty-five feet from the 
ground. It was made of sticks and twigs, thrown loosely together 
and lined with cedar bark. 

The ground was covered with snow, and we saw in all directions 
tracks of some bird with three toes in front and one long toe behind. 
We found that these tracks were made by the Partridge, or Ruffed 
Grouse. These tracks are remarkably curious, because they are 
wider than the birds’ feet. I found it was because in the winter 
time little stiff bristles grow around each toe and make little ‘‘snow- 
shoes.”” With these winter shoes on the bird does not sink in the 
snow. These snowshoes begin to grow in the autumn and are gone 
by April. 

We did not see the Partridge, but we saw dead logs where he 
had been to pick off the bark to find the bugs and worms. Another 
interesting track is made by the Partridge. When the bird runs he 
takes long steps and drags his hind toe. This makes a mark which 
gives you an idea his toe is longer than his tracks. 

We saw a Downy Woodpecker. This one was a female. She 
was about the size of an English Sparrow. She is like the male 
bird, except she has no red patch on the back of her neck. This 
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bird lit on a dead stump, thrust in her bill and pulled out a worm 
an inch long. She flew off with it to another stump and twisted her 
head around until she swallowed it. 

The Woodpecker’s nest may be in a low tree or in a high one, 
and it is lined with grass and feathers. The male is black above, 
striped with white. The tail is wedge-shaped and is used to stick in 
the limbs when resting or eating. There is a black stripe on his 
head, white over and under his eyes, while there is a red patch on 
the back of his neck. 

A week later, on February 25, we went on another walk in 
search of birds. This time we climbed upon a hillside. In a short 
time we counted seventeen or eighteen Robins’ nests, and better 
than all, we saw our first Robin. He had probably been in that 
locality all winter. He looked as if he had not had much to eat. 
He ran along the ground, stopping now and then to try to pick up 
a worm or bug. He seemed to enjoy his breakfast. 

We were glad to spy the Junco or Snowbird. He is slate-col- 
ored, with gray breast. When he flies you see that the outer tail- 
feathers are white, and the under ones are blue or dark slate-colored. 
A friend of mine saw a large flock of Juncos a few days ago, 

We had the good luck to see a Chickadee. The Chickadee 
is a small bird. It has no crest. In color it is gray or brownish. 
There are patches of black on it. In fact, the throat, chin and head 
are black, with streaks of white on head, breast, wing and tail. 
The white is not clear, but dirty looking. Our Chickadee stuck his 
head in a knothole in a telephone pole. 

There were two Song Sparrows to greet us. They sang very 
sweetly, raising their heads when they sang. They have brown 
heads, and there are brown stripes on the throat. Their back is 
brownish gray. The breast is gray, shading to white. There are 
brown or black spots on the breast and wirgs. One of the Spar- 
rows was in some brush, or growth of small trees. They are dear 
little birds, and we like to see and hear them. 

We saw a Black-billed Cuckoo’s nest, made flat, out of straw. 
There was no mud nor hair in it. 

We saw several Vireo’s nests, which are round like a little pot, 
in the forks of trees. 

Last of all, in a large field we saw a Horned Lark. Its note 
sounds like two or three shrill notes, and then like a water whistle. 
This Lark is larger than the Sparrow, and is a brownish gray color. 
It has two little horns on its head. 

We did not find the Hairy Woodpecker, but he is about. 

What a pleasure it was to see these birds and their nests ! 


Potes from Fieln and Stuvp 


The Season’s 


During the past season both Red and 
White-winged Crossbills have appeared in 
exceptionally large numbers and have ex- 
tended their wanderings further south 
than usual. 

Mr. William Brewster writes that th® 
White-winged Crossbills first arrived at 
Concord, Mass., on November 6, where 
they were abundant until the 23d, when 
he moved to Cambridge. At or near the 
latter place small flocks were seen at inter- 
vals during most of December, but they 
became less frequent during the latter half 
of the month. Of the Red Crossbills he 
states that fifteen were seen at Cambridge 
on November 20, and very few were re- 
ported from there after November 15. 

From Saybrook, Conn., Judge J. N. 
Clark writes that the first White-winged 
Crossbills were noted on November 6, 
when a flock of six was seen, and that from 
the 16th—he was in attendance at the A. 
O. U. during the interim—until after the 
first week in December they were ob- 
served in greater or less numbers, twenty- 
five in one flock being counted on Novem- 
ber 22. About December 1 a flock of 
about fifty Crossbills, composed of both 
species, in nearly equal numbers, was 
seen, and from that date until December 
23, when the flight seemed to be about 
over, several flocks of Red Crossbills, with 
occasionally a few White-wings, were ob- 
served. 

At Fairfield, Conn., Mrs. Wright states 
that Red Crossbills began to appear the 
first week in October, and on November 5 
they were joined by two of the White- 
winged species. The numbers increased 
throughout the month, and on December 
25, in returning after a three weeks’ ab- 
sence, thirty-eight Crossbills were counted 
in one flock, feeding on spruce cones that 
the red squirrels had thrown tothe ground. 
The majority were either young or females, 
but among them were six adult male Red 
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Crossbills and five adult White-winged 
Crossbills. 

I have received no reports of the White- 
winged Crossbill from further south, but 
the Red Crossbill continued its migration 
in large numbers at least as far as the 
vicinity of Washington. Small flocks were 


RED CROSSBILL 
Photographed from life by J. D. Figgins, Falls Church, Va. 


observed at Englewood, N. J., where they 
rarely occur, in November and Decem- 
ber; and as I write (January 8) about 
thirty birds are actively feeding among 
the cones of a Norway spruce in view of 


my study window. Mr. J. D. Figgins tells 
me that he first observed them at Falls 
Church, Va., on December 1, where they 
were abundant until his departure from 
the locality. on the 14th, and Dr. Fisher 
writes that Mr. James H. Gaut, of the 
Biological Survey, saw several hundred 
Crossbills in Virginia, a few miles from 
Washington, in December. 

During the last great southward flight of 
Red Crossbills, in the winter of 1888-89, I 
observed a flock of about fifty birds at 
Aiken, S. C., but thus far this season they 
have not been reported to me from south 
of Washington. Mr. H. H. Brimley writes 
from Raleigh, N. C., that none have been 
observed there; and Prof. T. G. Pearson, 
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of Guilford College, N. C., makes the 
same statement.—Frank M, CHAPMAN, 
Englewood, N. /. 


Blue-Winged Warbler in Southern New 
York in January 

On January 6, 1900, a specimen of the 
Blue-winged Warbler (Helminthophila 
pinus) was found dead on the borders of 
the Bronx river, in the hemlock grove in 
Bronx Park, and was picked up by me 
from a bed of mosses, where it lay with its 
beak open, frozen stiff. 

My determination of the species has 
been verified by Mr. E. P. Bicknell and 
Mr. R. S. Williams, and the latter, who 
skinned the specimen, noted that the giz- 
zard and crop were entirely empty and 
the skeleton uninjured, so that the bird 
evidently starved to death. —E izaBetu G. 
Britton, New York City. 

[The specimen above recorded has been 
presented by Mrs. Britton to the American 
Museum of Natural History. It is appar- 
ently a female and its plumage is in fresh 
and unworn condition. On inquiry, Mr. 
Williams states that the bird had doubtless 
died but a short time before it was found, 
the eye-balls still being firm and unsunken. 
The Blue-winged Warbler is not only one 
of the first of our summer residents to 
leave, it being rarely observed after Sep- 
tember 5, but it winters south of the 
United States, and its occurrence here at 
this season is therefore especially remark- 
able. The fact that the bird had survived 
several severe frosts—on one occasion the 
mercury registering 8° — is also of 
interest. Probably the well known habit 
of the species of searching for food in 
bunches of dead leaves and similar situa- 
tions had enabled it to live where a fly- 
catching Warbler would long before 
have died.—F. M. C.] 


A Philanthropic Sparrow 


The only kindly act I ever saw per- 
formed by an English Sparrow was done 
last year in a Vermont town at a 
time when tent-caterpillars were partic- 
ularly abundant. A Chipping Sparrow 
brought off her brood and was busily 
trying to teach them to pick up food for 
themselves, but one could not, or would 
not, try. He fluttered up to an English 
Sparrow, which was picking up seeds, 
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chirped, opened his mouth, and begged 
for food in an unmistakable manner. 
The English Sparrow, a fine cock, picked 
up a tent-caterpillar—a kind which he 
never ate himself—and thrust it into the 
Chippy’s open beak, then flew away as 
if he feared that he might be asked to 
take it out again !—Carotine G. Soute, 
Brookline, Mass. 


Hawk and Robin 


An interesting incident, illustrating the 
great force with which birds fly, came un- 
der my notice some time since. I was at 
my window, when suddenly the glass flew 
into a hundred pieces, and I saw a bird 
fluttering on the floor. On examination it 
proved to be a Sharp-shinned Hawk, in 
fine condition and plumage, but its dis- 
astrous passage through the window had 
injured one wing severely. 

In searching for the cause of its actions, 
we found on the ground, under the win- 
dow, a large male Robin, dead, but without 
a mark on him to show what caused his 
death. 

Did he die from fright, or could the 
Hawk have struck him with force enough 
to kill him without having external injury? 
Did the pursuer go with so much more 
force than the pursued, as to go through 
the window, while the other dropped dead 
from the force of the blow?—Emttia C. 
ANTHONY, Gouverneur, N. Y. 


The Notes of the Crow 


In all the bird books I have read, Lhave 
not found any mention of the American 
Crow using a call-note other than caw and 
its variations. I have nowand then heard 
them say, Arruck—krruck—krruck, or 
caw —caw—caw—krruck—krruck, and 
the like. —Cuaries H. Rocers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

[Our correspondent perhaps refers to 
notes uttered by Crows when attacking a 
Hawk or Owl, or possibly to the car-r—r- 
r-uck, 00-00-00 -00-00, oh, which is com- 
monly heard in the spring when the birds 
are mating. In either event, we are not a 
little surprised to find, as Mr. Rogers says, 
that the ornithological biographies credit 
the Crow with only the caw call.—Epb. ] 


Notes from Field 


A Pair of Canadian Climbers 

How easy it is to go into the woods al- 
most any day and bring back dozens of 
mental pictures of birds ; but lucky is the 
week and fortunate the fifth of a second in 
which we secure a really good photograph 
of a wild bird. 

How many scores of Brown Creepers 
have zigzagged up tree-trunks, and flown 
down to the bases of others, just too far 
away! But in late September, 1899, deep 
in the woods of Digby county, Nova Scotia, 
a Creeper, well meriting his specific name, 
familiar?s, found a tidbit in a crevice of 
bark, not three feet from me, and tarried 
long enough for a quick focus and success- 
ful exposure. Although a fairly sharp 
picture was secured, the difficulty of clearly 
distinguishing the bird within a space of 
a few square inches admirably illustrates 
the harmony in pattern of coloration 
which exists between it and the bark on 
which it is resting. Two days later, I 
watched for some time tiny moving specks 
on my ground glass—reflections of a flock 
of Pine Grosbeaks, uttering their exagger- 
ated, Goldfinch-like notes in the spruce 
above me. They showed no signs of de- 
scending, and I was about to abandon the 


BROWN CREEPER 
Photographed from nature by C. William Beebe 
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RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH 
Photographed from nature by C. William Beebe 


attempt to photograph them, when a Red- 
breasted Nuthatch peered around the 
corner of a stub in front of me. The sec- 
ond photograph shows him as I saw him. 
He stayed but a moment, but that short 
space of time was fatal to any objections 
he might have had to publicity.—By C. 
WILLIAM BEEBE, Assistant Curator of 
Birds, New York Zoélogical Soctety. 


Increased Interest in Bird Photography 


At ‘the 1889 meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union a committee was ap- 
pointed to solicit the loan of lantern slides 
showing wild birds, their nests and eggs, 
to be exhibited at the next Congress of 
the Union, when about two dozen slides 
were shown. 

At the meeting of the A. O. U., held in 
Philadelphia in November last, although 
no effort had been made to secure papers 
illustrated by slides, between two and three 
hundred were exhibited, and many others 
were not shown for lack of time. 


Book News and Reviews 


ReEsuLTs OF A BroLoGicaL SURVEY OF 
Mount Swasta, Catirornia. By C. 
Hart Merriam, North American Fauna, 
No. 16, Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1899. 8vo, pages 179; pll. v; 
text figures, 46. 

Dr. Merriam remarks in his intro- 
duction: ‘‘ All high mountains, particu- 
larly those that stand alone, are likely 
to throw light on the problems of 
geographic distribution, and are worthy 
of careful study. Shasta, not only 
because of its great attitude, but even 
more because of its intermediate position 
between the Sierra and the Cascades, 
promised an instruction lesson, and was 
therefore chosen as a base station for 
part of the field work of 1899.” 

Lack of space prohibits a detailed 
review of this volume, whose contents 
is indicated by the following section 
headings: ‘General Features,’ ‘Forests 
of Shasta,’ ‘Forest Fires,’ ‘Slope 
Life Zones of Shasta,’ ‘The 
Boreal Fauna and Flora of Shasta 
contrasted with Corresponding Faunas 
and Floras of the Sierra and Cascades,’ 
‘Efficiency of Klamath Gap as a barrier 
to Boreal species compared with that of 
Pitt River and Feather River Gaps 
Collectively,’ ‘Sources of the Boreal 
Faunas of Shasta and of the Sierra 
and the Cascades,’ ‘ Mammals of Shasta, 
‘Birds of Shasta and Vicinity’ (pages 
109-134),' ‘Notes on the distribution of 
Shasta Plants.’ 

The work is an admirable exposition 
of its author’s thorough methods of 
research, and exhibits his breadth of 
view in considering the influences which 
govern the distribution of life.-—F. M. C. 


Exposure,’ 


Our Native Birps: How To Prorsct 
AND ATTRACT THEM TO OuR Homgs. 
By D. Lance. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1899. 1r2mo, pages 
ix+-162, 10 ills. in text. Price, $1. 


Here is a book which should be in the 
hands of every one interested in bird- 


protection. The author is not only fully 
abreast, but perhaps a trifle ahead of 
the times. As instructor in Nature 
Study in the public schools of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, he has learned to appreciate 
the educational value of bird-study and 
to develop methods of teaching which 
here are c early set forth. Asa resident 
in the country, he has observed the evils 
of bird-destruction, and has devised 
means of making our lawns and gardens 
more habitable for birds by providing 
them with feeding, bathing and drinking 
places and nesting-sites, and by destroying 
their enemies. 

The author is not a theorist, but is 
definite and practical, and the reader 
desirous of attracting birds about his 
home will find here exactly the needed 
instructions, with well selected references 
to the literature of ornithology and 
horticulture. 

The book is a unique and valuable 
contribution to the subjects of bird- 
study and bird-protection, and we wish 
for it the widest possible circulation,—F. 
M. C. 


Birp-Notes AFIELD, A SERIES oF Essays 
ON THE Birps oF CaLirornia. By 
Cuarves A. Keecer. D. P. Elder and 
Morgan Shepard, San Francisco, 1899. 
Izmo, pp. vil+ 353. 

Bird-students in California are to be 
congratulated on the appearance of this 
volume, which fills the long felt want of 
a popular handbook of the birds of the 
state. Mr. Keeler’s technical knowledge 
of ornithology, his sympathy with birds 
in nature, and his gift of description 
have especially fitted him to produce a 
successful book of this kind, and an ex- 
amination of its pages shows that he has 
done justice to his powers. 

The first 233 pages are devoted to 
sketches of birds in their haunts, under 
such titles as, ‘A Trip to the Faral- 
lones,’ ‘A Glimpse of the Birds of Berke- 
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ley,’ ‘In a Mission Patio,’ etc., while 
an appendix of 117 pages contains‘ A De- 
scriptive List of California Land Birds, 
with Key.’"—F. M. C 

THE AVIFAUNA OF THE PRiBILOF ISLANDs. 

By Witiiam Parmer. Extracted from 

‘The Fur Seals and Fur Seal Islands 

of the North Pacific Ocean,’ Part iii, 

Pp. 355-431. Pls. 2, Washington, Gov- 

ernment Printing Office, 1899. 

This is essentially a complete mono- 
gtaph of the avifauna of the Pribilof 
Islands, with a description of the topog- 
raphy of the Islands, an account of their 
ornithological history, studies of the geo- 
graphical distribution and migration of 
their birds, and detailed treatment of the 
sixty-nine species which have been re- 
corded from the group. 

Mr. Palmer is a careful, patient obser- 
ver and thoughtful student; while we 
may not always agree with his theories 
we are grateful for the facts which make 
this paper an exceedingly important con- 
tribution to the literature of ornithology. 
—F. M. C. 


Book News 


One of the most interesting features 
of the last congress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union was the presenta- 
tion of a number of letters from Audubon 
to Baird, which were read by Mr. Witmer 
Stone, through the courtesy of Miss Lucy 
H. Baird. 

They were written in 1842 or 1843, 
when Audubon, then some sixty years of 
age, was preparing for his trip to the 
upper Missouri to gather materials for 
his work on North American quadru- 
peds, and they exhibit in the most 
pleasing manner, not only their writer's 
enthusiasm for the task in which he was 
then engaged, but also his affectionate 
regard for Professor Baird, who, at the 
time was a young man of twenty, on the 
threshhold of his career. It is to be hoped 
that these letters will be published. 

Tue New York Zodlogical Park has 
issued an excellent guide to its collection 
by Mr. W. T. Hornaday, director of the 
park. It is beautifully illustrated and 
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attractively printed, and, aside from its 
value as a guide, has permanent worth 
as a text-book of the mammals, birds 
and reptiles of which it treats. We note 
with regret the erroneous statement, on 
page 44, that Brown Pelicans’ feathers 
are not used by milliners. 


Tue interesting and well edited ‘ Bulle- 
tin of the Cooper Ornithological Club 
of California’ begins its second volume 
under the title of ‘The Condor.’ 


Some time since one of our leading 
monthlies published a drawing of the 
Murre rookery of the Farallone Islands 
from a photograph by Mr. C. Barlow, 
the well known California ornithologist. 
As very often happens in bird-photog- 
raphy, the birds had left the foreground 
of the picture, and to remedy this defect 
the artist has introduced birds in his draw- 
ing which were not in the photograph. 

While the result may be considered an 
artistic success, we fear it will not be en- 
dorsed by ornithologists, the added birds 
not being Murres, but King Penguins, a 
SJlightless species which does not occur with- 
in several thousand miles of the Farallones! 


Tue Jacksonville ‘Times-Union,’ learn- 


ing from a notice published in De- 
cember Birp-Lorg that a party of hunters 
was bound for Florida ‘to shoot all kinds 
of water birds,’ vigorously comments on 
their coming, under the caption, ‘‘ Jail the 
Filibusters,” as follows: ‘‘ We invite all 
correspondents of this paper to keep a 
careful watch for such filibusters and all 
their kind. Moreover, we insist that the 
intention itself is actionable ; in case no 
capture is made in this state, information 
js here furnished from reliable sources 
warranting the Attorney-General in pro- 
ceeding against these parties within their 
places of hiding or business and bringing 
them before the Federal Courts... . . 
Such wholesale massacre has become 
serious to the farmers of the state, as well 
as to those who take a less materialistic 
interest in the victims. The Governor has 
issued his instructions, and there can be no 
doubt as to the temper which animates his 
language."’ 
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Bird- Lore’s , Motto: : 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 


Brrp-Lore begins its second year under 
circumstances which encourage the be- 
lief that already it is in a fair way 
to accomplish the purposes for which it 
was established. These, it may be re- 
membered, were stated in our first issue 
to be a desire to aid students of birds in 
nature and to promote the cause of the 
Audubon Societies. 

As far as our relations with bird-stu- 
dents are concerned, we desire here to 
express our appreciation of the large 
number of letters we have received from 
subscribers who have been kind enough 
to say that Brrp-Lore has been of as- 
sistance to them. Their warmly spoken 
thanks are very grateful to us, and one 
letter, like the following, goes far toward 
recompensing us for any labor expended 
in their behalf. Thewriter says: ‘‘I wish 
to take this opportunity of expressing my 
appreciation of Brrp-Lore and of saying 
that it has with me accomplished the 
purpose for which you say it is pub- 
lished — namely, the development of an 
active interest in birds. I am a novice 
in ornithology, but Brrp-Lore has helped 
to make the woods and fields mean far 
more to me than they ever did before, 
by disclosing a side of nature to which I 


now see I was, until recently, practically 
blind; and I think that my experiences 
must be but an example of the experience 
of many of your other readers, who, like 
myself, are business men, and so have 
comparatively little time to study nature.” 

From the Audubon Societies we have 
received very welcome assurances that 
Birp-Lore is filling a ‘long felt want,’ 
and, in this connection, we may be per- 
mitted to quote from the report for 1899 
of Mr. Witmer Stone, chairman of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union Commit- 
tee on Bird-Protection. In his report 
for 1898, Mr. Stone had remarked upon 
the necessity of an official organ for the 
Audubon Societies; he now says that the 
idea of such a magazine has been realized 
by the appearance of ‘Brrp-Lorg,’ ‘‘ which 
has fully justified the highest expectations 
of its advocates. The Audubon Society 
department, under the direction of Mrs. 
Mabel Osgood Wright, serves to unite 
these organizations and forms, as it were, a 
central bureau of information upon this 
line of work.’ — Auk, Jan. 1900, p. 52. 

The press throughout the country, has 
greeted ‘Brrp-Lore’ most cordially, and 
from numerous notices we select the follow- 
ing from the Philadelphia ‘North Ameri- 
can:’ ‘‘ Brrpv-Lore completes its first year 
with the current December number,in many 
ways the best so far issued, which is saying 
a good deal. The editor and publishers 
of this more than attractive, beautifully 
illustrated magazine deserve the utmost 
encouragement, for not only is it full of 
interest for bird-lovers and students of 
field ornithology, but it is active in a work 
—that of protecting our birds—which is 
far more important, economically as well 
as zsthetically, than most can imagine. 
For these reasons, we heartily commend 
Birp-Lore as the best popular magazine 
on birds."’ 

This reception of Brrp-Lore is far more 
gratifying than mere pecuniary success 
could be and is a potent spur to our desire 
to make each issue better than the last. 

In the earlier numbers of the present 
volume, which appear at a time of the 
year when bird-studies form a part of 
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the nature-study courses in our schools, 
special attention will be paid to the 
pedagogics of ornithology, while the later 
numbers will be more largely devoted to 
the recountal of experiences afield. 


Senator Hoar has again introduced 
into the United States Senate a bill 
designed to control the traffic in feathers 
for millinery purposes. It differs from 
the bill introduced by him last year 
only in excepting from its provisions 
birds which are used for food. 

‘The Millinery Trade Review,’ in 
commenting on this bill, says: ‘‘The 
task of crushing such a measure will be 
made more difficult than at the last 
session, but crushed it must be, and every 
man or woman connected with the mil- 
linery trade must lend his or her aid in 
connection with that of the Millinery 
Merchants’ Protective Association, whether 
capital is invested in the business or 
one is a wage-earner. His or her living 
in the seasons to come depends upon the 
rise or fall of this most iniquitous and 
childish measure.’’ 

It is this final statement on which the 
specious pleas of the milliners are usu- 
aly based, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
no one thing would more greatly benefit 
the milliners’ trade, as a whole, than 
the total abolition of feathers—many of 
which are worn exactly as taken from 
the bird—and their consequent replace- 
ment by various artificial ornaments, 
the manufacture of which would give 
employment to a much larger number 
of persons than are at present engaged 
in the millinery trade. 


In ‘Harpers’ Bazaar’ for November 18, 
1899, there appeared an editorial para- 
graph to the effect that as Herons are 
no longer killed for their plumes, which 
are now gathered from the ground and 
plucked from captive birds there was 
no longer any reason why these feath- 
ers should not be worn by the most 
humane-minded woman. 

Inquiry developed the fact that this 
paragraph was written by Mrs. Isabel 
Strong and was based on information 


furnished her by Mrs. Robert Louis. 
Stevenson, who in turn had received it 
from a missionary to India. 

Requests for a correction of this er- 
roneous and misleading article resulted 
in an admission from the editor of the 
magazine in question that *‘‘ unquestion- 
ably . a comparatively small propor- 
tion of those egrets used are found upon 
the ground.’’ Nevertheless, he has made 
no further reference in his pages to 
Mrs. Strong’s paragraph, which led the 
reader to believe that ai the plumes 
used were either picked up from the 
ground or plucked from birds captive 
in so-called ‘Egret farms.’ Concerning 
these ‘farms’ the editor of the ‘ Bazaar’ 
is silent, and in every case where inves- 
tigation has been possible the ‘farm’ 
has proved to be a myth. One was 
described in great detail by a newspa- 
per correspondent, who made the mis- 
take of locating it in Yuma, Arizona, 
the home of Mr. Herbert Brown, a 
well-known ornithologist and member of 
Brrp-Lore’s Advisory Council. Inquiry 
of Mr. Brown develops the amusing 
fact that the ‘farm’ consists of one lit- 
tle white Egret kept as a pet at the 
Southern Pacific Hotel. 

Admitting the possibility of picking 
plumes from the ground, it is absurd to 
suppose that the plume hunters would 
adopt this method to the exclusion of 
shooting, when one well-directed shot 
would yield more and better plumes 
than they might find in a week's search. 

ASSEMBLYMAN HALLock has introduced 
a bird-protection bill in the New York leg- 
islature, which differs from the existing 
law in making the possesion of a bird’s 
plumage as actionable an offense as pos- 
session of the bird itself. Under the pres- 
ent law it has been found impossible to 
convict millinery taxidermists having in 
stock the freshly made skins of native 
birds, but the amendment proposed, by 
making the old law active, will permit of 
the conviction of these, the worst offend- 
ers against it. We, therefore, urge our 
readers to use all possible influence in 
securing the passage of Mr. Hallock’s bill. 
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Wanted—The Truth 


During the past year there has been a 
distinct general advance in the bird-pro- 
tective movement which would be very en- 
couraging to us if it had not been marred 
by a most unaccountable and unexpected 
epidemic of the bird-and-feather-wearing 
habit. 

A year ago we felt that this habit of wear- 
ing prohibited feathers was waning, that 
we were perhaps harping too persistently 
on one string, and that some of our pro- 
tection orators would better turn their at- 
tention to the marauding Italian, the small 
boy, and others ; in short, improve the law 
and leave the lady alone for a time, to re- 
adjust her conscience and headgear ac- 
cording to the bright light the Audubon 
Societies had shed upon the faults of the 
last-named article. 

A wide-spread interest in birds and the 
pros and cons of protection ensued. Many 
women who had really worn egrets and 
other prohibited feathers, through lack of 


Mrs. GrorGE S. Gay, Redlands. 


knowledge, abandoned them, and even 
those who did not choose to be considerate 
could no longer plead ignorance as an ex- 


cuse. 
The effects of the crusade against the 
killing of song birds could be plainly seen 
even amid the feather-heaped windows of 
the past six months. In early autumn, 
however, Terns, Gulls, whole or in part, 
Grebes made into bandeaux, crowns or 
brim facings, as well as made trimmings 
of portions of other birds, were startlingly 
conspicuous. These feathers, however, 
were easily recognized, and therefore 
avoidable. But, alas, a new pitfall en- 
snared the same ‘‘ moderates” that went 
astray on the quill question, and that pitfall 
was and is the so-called ‘‘made trim- 
mings.” 

There has been some newspaper agita- 
tion upon this subject, but rather wide of 
the mark and not. expressed in a way to 
win credence. All statements concerning 
the statistics for and against feather-wear- 
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ing and bird-destruction should bear the 
signature of some one whose word is that 
of authority. There is too much random 
pen work. The_ recent interest in bird- 
protection in all branches has led the 
various journals of the country, with a 
well intentioned interest in current events, 
to publish an unusual amount of natural 
history items, either collected at random 
by the office shears or contributed by 
the many ornithological Munchausens with 
all the plausible volubility of little knowl-- 
edge. 

The mis-statements so published, for 
which no one seems to be exactly respon- 
sible, give the lie to many carefully stated 
truths that the protectionists wish most to 
inculcate. 
in accord with the ideas of feather-headed 
ladies, are eagerly received, and even after 
they have been corrected as tar as possible, 
still continue their influence. 

It ison this point that a new impulse can 
be given the work of the Audubon Socie- 
ties. Newspaper publicity of the right sort 
is what the cause most needs, as the news- 
paper is the only literature that reaches 
the greater part of the community with any 
sort of directness. Do what we will, our 
appeals and leaflets reach but compara- 


These errors, also, being more 


tively few. 

Let each Audubon Society organize a 
special press committee composed of two 
persons, one with a bent for reading, the 
other to be one who mingles much in so- 
ciety, observing what the local vagaries of 
headgear may be. Let the reader go once 
a week to a public library and look over the 
papers, with a view of keeping in touch 
with all that is said in regard to feathers, 
and let the social member keep note of the 
forbidden or questionable feathers that ap- 
pear on bonnets, so that necessary local 
warnings may be given. By this means 
flagrant mis-statements can be J/ocally 
corrected, making the work doubly sure, 
and valuable statistics as to local feather- 
wearing can be published from time to 
time. 

Of course great care must be taken in 
the choosing of these committees. The 
members must be well informed as well as 


zealous, for in all reform movements, espe- 
cially those where sense and sentiment are 
interwoven, there is but a step from the 
sublime to the very, very ridiculous. If 
every Society will form such a press com- 
mittee, able to do conservative and reliable 
work in its own state, a conimittee upon 
which editors can rely, knowing that it has 
behind it the authority and advice of 
Birv-Lore’s Advisory Council, the first 
step will be taken toward the desired Fed- 
eration of Audubon Societies, with an 
annual convention where members may 
meet face to face and feel the fellowship 
that comes from the spoken word. 
M. O. W. 


An Appeal to Bird-Lovers. 


[The following appeal for the Gulls and 
Terns has been issued by the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. Copies of it may 
be obtained, without charge, by address- 
ing Mr. Abbott H. Thayer, Scarboro, 
N. Y.—Eb. ] 


Fashion has again attacked the Gulls 
and Terns, and the feather dealers state 
that the demand for the skins of these 
birds far exceeds the supply. 

The last moment for saving the surviv- 
ing Terns has come, and the American Or- 
nithologists’ Union therefore appeals to 


. every bird-lover for money, to be used in 


hiring wardens to protect the birds while 
nesting. Contributions should be sent to 
Mr. William Dutcher, treasurer cf the 
Union, at 525 Manhattan avenue, New 
York city, who will furnish all desired in- 
formation. 


Appott H. THAYER. 


WILLIAM BrREwSTER, 
Pres. Mass. Audubon Society. 
WITMER STONE, 
Chairman A, ©. U. Com. on Bird Protection 
Rospert Ripeway, 
President A O. U. 
C. Hart MErriaAM, 
Chief U.S Biological Survey; Vice Pres. A..O. U. 
A. K. FisHEr, 
Ass’t Biologist, U. S. Biological Survey. 
J. A. ALLEN, 
Curator Vertebrate Zoology, Am. Mus. Nat. His. 
FRANK M. CHAPMAN, 
Ass't Curator Ver. Zoology, Am. Mus. N. His. 


Wiiiiam DuTcHeErR, 
Treasurer A. O, U. 
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Where the Grebe Skins Come From. 

By VERNON Bailey, Biological Survey, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In a Washington street car the other 
day I counted thirteen Grebe skins on 
women’s hats, and I am sure Washing- 
ton women are no more partial to these 
ornaments than the women of other 
cities across the whole breadth of the 
continent, The beautiful, silvery skins 
with rich brown borders are becoming 
so fashionable and being worn by so 
many thousand women, that the ques- 
tion arises, Where do they come from ? 

Last summer my work took me among 
the Grebe hunters of the lake region of 
eastern California and Oregon. In this 
half desert region of scattered stock 
ranches, where great, shallow, alkaline 
lakes with wide borders of tules fill the 
bottoms of the valleys and the country 
seems fitted especially to be a home for 
wild things, vast numbers of Grebes have 
for centuries built their nests and raised 
their young. Their only enemies were 
the mink, otter and other wild foes that 
experience had taught them to cope 
with. Even the Indians left them unmo- 
lested, preferring Ducks and their eggs 
as food, so the Grebes were secure in 
their homes until fashion claimed them. 

Over most of the country the Grebes 
are known only as migrants, when they are 
so wary and so expert in diving that 
they are well prepared to take care of 
themselves. But on the breeding grounds 
all is different. As I waded among the 
tules in the shallow margins of Tule 
lake, California, last summer, the Grebes 
followed close after me or, diving, came 
up again only a few feet away, cackling 
and scolding, as they tried to drive or 
coax me away from their island nests, 
which were floating among the tules, 
boldly offering their lives for the safety 
of their homes. Often as I stopped to 
examine the hastily covered eggs in the 
damp cup of the floating nest, the old 
birds would rise noiselessly from beneath 
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the water by the side of the nest 
and sit motionlesss on the _ surface, 
watching me with their bright red eyes 
full of anxiety. Or, as I surprised a 
brood of little black, downy chicks 
among the tules one of the parent birds 
would swim fearlessly up to me to at- 
tract my attention, while the other hur- 
ried the chicks out of sight into the tules 
or swam rapidly, with them clinging to 
her feathers, out into deep water. The 
three species of Grebes breeding here, 
the Western, the Eared, and the Dab- 
chick, though belonging to different gen- 
era, are similar in habits. They are 
miniature Loons, graceful, soft-tinted, 
silvery breasted water sylphs, fitted only 
for inhabiting the water or the air. 
Harmless, beautiful, defenceless, they 
fill the place among birds which the fur 
seals do among mammals, and their 
doom seems as sure and as sad. 

While among the nests watching the 
brave, beautiful little people building and 
guarding their homes and caring for their 
young, I could hear the guns of the skin 
hunters along the shore of the lake all day, 
and I was told that from early spring till 
the lakes freeze in fall the destruction 
goes on, though most successfully during 
the breeding season. The birds are shot, 
the skins of the breasts are stripped off, 
dried flat and packed in gunny sacks. 
They bring the hunters 20 cents each, and 
I was told that several thousand were 
shipped from Klamath Falls every week 
through the summer, and that the hunters 
often make twenty or thirty dollars a day. 

Shall we appeal to these rough, untaught 
men to desist—to give up the rich harvest 
they are reaping ? It would be as useless 
as to appeal to the unthinking women who 
decorate themselves with the innocent 
breasts. The state laws do not protect 
these birds, because they are not consid- 
ered game. A few years more and there 
will be no need of protecting them ; they 
will be where the Egrets, the Pigeons and 
the Buffalo are—in our memories. 
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Lantern Slide Attachment, makes an 
ideal outfit for lantern slide makers. 


Graphic Magazine Plate- 
holder. FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


Carries 12 glass plates ON APPLICATION 


THE FOLMER & SCHWING M’F’G CO. 
404 Broadway, NEW YORK 


SS PRUDENTIA 


Having reprinted Number 1 of 


Hird- Lore 


We can now supply Volume I 
complete 


F you want the best LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE at the lowest possible rate, 
send your exact age to the undersigned, 
and a sample policy will be sent to you 
for examination. Thirty-three years’ 
e. perience in the profession enables me 
to offer expert advice. 


206 pages, with 79 illustrations 


PRICE, $1 POSTPAID 


Address 
WILLIAM DUTCHER BIRD-LORE 


141 Broadway New York City ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


